family at sixteen. And the son is the writer of the book. Such a
narrative can only be called autobiography.
Now let us turn to the work itself.

Ill

At the present hour, when fiction takes forms so ingenious and so
specious, it is perhaps necessary to say that the following narrative, in
all its parts, and so far as the punctilious attention of the writer has
been able to keep it so, is scrupulously true.2**

So opens the Preface to Father and Son, The insistence on
clinical observation and exactitude runs like a steel girder
through the Introduction, The word 'document* is italicized
and is followed quickly by the words 'record7 and 'diagnosis*.
The reader is presented with the image of the writer as naturalist
conscientiously noting all the details of the particular specimen
and setting it against the background of the environment. The
author--scientist is determined not to have his perceptions
corrupted by sentimental feelings or the possible bias of
self-admiration or self-pity. Indeed in the first edition of
the book, the Preface draws attention to the author's anony-
mity:

As regards the anonymous writer himself, whether the reader does
or does not recognize an old acquaintance, met with in quite other
fields, is a matter of no importance. Here no effort has been made to
conceal or identify,24

The work, it is insisted, is quite other than that of his 'other
fields', his poetry and literary appreciation. (But the dogmatic
assertiveness of the text fails to smother an obvious dilemma.
Why, if there is 'no effort to conceal or identify' is the book
published, in the first instance, anonymously?)

The first paragraphs of Chapter I continue in the same
detached manner; it is as if the author is looking down on the
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